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A WORD ABOUT TRANSLATIONS. 


Noticing an inquiry, in the January number 
of THE WRITER, by a correspondent who pur- 
poses to translate the “ work of a noted French 
writer,” it occurs to me that a leaf from the 
Book of Experience of a translator may prove 
not uninteresting. 

And, in the first place, it may be set down 
that, as a rule, translation, especially from the 
French, will not pay any literary worker who 
has regular employment of any other kind. 
Publishers in New York City, at least, will not 
give more than $125 or $150 for turning an 
ordinary-sized novel into English, as advance 


sheets of the sdme book may frequently be 
obtained for that amount in London. Inas- 
much as from four to six weeks would be con- 
sumed in the task, it will be seen that to drop 
other and more profitable work in order to fulfil 
such a commission in time cannot be termed a 
remunerative undertaking. Nor, at the rate 
mentioned, could one earn, by doing nothing 
else but translations, more than $1,200 or 
$1,500 a year. As a matter of fact, however, 
there is not a sufficient demand for French 
romances in the New York market to employ 
steadily even one person the year round. For 
these reasons, the business of translation has 
fallen almost exclusively into the hands of a 
class of women who, not having regular literary 
employment, are glad to earn $100 or $150 
semi-occasionally as pin-money. 

As to the cause of the unpopularity of trans- 
lations, I think I am not far wrong in ascribing 
it to want of judgment in selection, and to the 
unmitigated badness of the large majority of 
the translations made. Not only do those who 
essay this kind of work, as a rule, seem not to 
understand French, but they appear to be 
equally ignorant of what constitutes good 
English. The translators that may be read 
with any degree of comfort can all be men- 
tioned on the fingers of one hand. Clara Bell, 
in London, in spite of her tendency to para- 
phrase rather than translate; Miss Wormeley, 
who has done yeoman service in giving Balzac 
an English dress in which his ghost need not 
be ashamed to appear; and John Durand, who 
has made Taine’s admirable works on art 
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accessible to the least literate patrons of school 
libraries, —are the three that deserve to be 
placed at the head of thelist. Of course, there 
are hosts of other literary workers quite as 
competent as these to translate accurately, con- 
cisely, and gracefully; but, unfortunately, they 
are employed in more remunerative labor, and 
the task of translation is thus left to the incom- 
petent ones, who display a fatal facility in dis- 
torting phrases, the full import of which they 
seem unable fully to comprehend. 

Especially is this true of the hack-work done 
in London. How reputable publishers ever con- 
sent to place their imprint on such farragoes of 
nonsense as many of the French books issued 
from the English press are turned into, passes 
my powers of comprehension. There is lying 
before me a “ London and New York” edition 
of “ Aliette,” being an English version of M. 
Octave Feuillet’s “La Morte.” There is a 
blunder in the very second line, where “ His 
conversation is delightful and copious,” is 
made to read: “ His conversation is delightful 
and improving,” thus destroying the connection 


with the thought in the following sentencer But 
this is as nothing to what comes afterward: 
“With a sighing accompaniment in B fiat,” 
becomes “ Accompanied by sighs uttered in a 
flat key”; “Giving me one of his sternest 
glances,” is turned into “ Casting upon me one 


of his most furious looks”; “She would have 
converted me,” is made to read “ That would 
alter me,” and “ A pure Parisienne; in fact, the 
very essence of the gay capital,” is transmog- 
rified into “She was a genuine and pure Paris- 
ian, an essence ”; while “ I saw her eat, to gain 
strength. a cucumber salad, some cold waste 
meat with mustard, and a bowl of strawberries,” 
reads, “I saw her eat, as a refresher, a cucum- 
ber salad, a mustard toast, and a bow] of straw- 
berries.”’ To these, and countless similar errors 
and infelicities of expression found on almost 
every page, are to be added many downright 
excisions of the original text, due, no doubt, to 
the haste with which the translation was made; 
and still the book bears the imprint of a leading 
London firm, quite able to pay for better work. 

To return to this coyntry, I cannot altogether 
endorse THE WRITER’s dictum, that “An 
author should never begin to translate a book 


before he has secured a publisher.” Of course, 
this is the best way, especially for a beginner ; 
but it still remains true, so little does French 
seem to be one of the accomplishments of 
those who “read” for our great publishing 
houses here, that often a good translation done 
into fluent English will have far more than “a 
fighting chance” of being accepted in cases 
where the original work would have stood no 
chance at all, because of the inability of the 
“reader” to appreciate its beauties of style, 
and other attractions. While, personally, I 
cannot afford to spend time in translating on 
speculation, it is a fact that four or five of the 
translations recently published by a prominent 
house here were sent in manuscript, and with- 
out preliminary negotiation. But this course 
involves the exercise of an amount of judgment 
in selection not always at the command of 
intending translators. 

The most successful translation of the past 
year, — successful, that is, from the only point of 
view from which publishers look at the question, 
that of sale, — was a charming love tale, that 
originally appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, was translated by an American lady 
residing in Switzerland, and was sent over here 
in manuscript. It happened to strike the fancy 
of the “reader” for a leading firm, and was 
accepted and published, with the result stated. 
I had seen the story in the Revue, and had 
thought of offering it to the same firm in the 
original; but knowing that the gentleman in 
question did not read French, and that he was, 
moreover, not greatly in favor of translations, I 
decided that it was not worth while to broach 
the subject. He has since accepted two or 
three other stories “ Englished” in the same way, 
— “on spec,” — by women, and has rejected a 
version of Daudet’s “ L’Immortel,” sent to him 
by one of the literary sisterhood from Washing- 
ton, D. C. It seems since to have found a 
market. 

Many years ago, just after the war, 1 had an 
odd experience with one of New York’s three 
leading publishing firms. The house had issued 
an English translation of a popular French 
novel of a religious character, which had sold 
well. At the time to which I refer, a second 
book by the same author appeared, and thinking 
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that a translation of it might be acceptable, I 
took a copy of the original to the firm for in- 
spection. After some delay, 1 was informed, 
that as the first book had met with a remunera- 
tive sale, the publishers had concluded to accept 
my offer. A contract was then signed, stipulat- 
ing that the English version would be taken by 
them, providing it turned out to be reasonably 
free from errors. When the work was com- 
pleted and the manuscript was handed in, I was 
greatly surprised to find it submitted to a 
“reader,” not to pass upon its merits as a trans- 
lation, but to decide whether it would probably 
sell, thus placing it in the category of an origi- 
nal manuscript, and entirely ignoring the con- 
tract and previous negotiations. The “ reader’s ” 
verdict was an unfavorable one, that authority 
characterizing the book as “foreign to our sym- 
pathies.” The firm, therefore. returned the 


manuscript, and left me to recover damages on 
my contract, which I could no doubt have done. 
Not deeming it prudent, however, to insist on 
my legal rights, and thus secure the ill-will of a 
leading house, from which I might thereafter 
obtain remunerative employment, I overlooked 
the discourteous treatment, and took the book 
to another firm, by which it was issued, but 
from which I never received a cent, — the 
profits being represented by “o.” 

From all this it may be concluded that, owing 
to the public distaste for English versions of 
foreign works, —a distaste, it may again be in- 
sisted upon, that is largely due to the achieve- 
ments of bunglers, the ignorance and animosity 
of “ readers,” and the very modest remuneration 
given for average work, —the lot of the trans- 
lator is by no means a happy one. 

F. Henry Hager. 





THE CURIOSITIES OF SHORTHAND. 


When shorthand was a mere collection of 
arbitrary signs, without method or beauty, 
Roman emperors delighted in the possession of 
so valuable an accomplishment; but now short- 
hand is within the reach of every school boy, 
and phonography is as much superior to the 
shorthand which Tyro invented and Augustus 
and Titus practised, as the modern chemistry 
of Liebig and Faraday is superior to the crudi- 
ties of mediawval alchemy. ‘ Alchemy was for 
the recluse, chemistry for the people ; astrology 
for the few, astronomy for the many.” The 
necessity for a swifter method of writing than 
that in ordinary use had been felt in the time 
of the Greek and Roman republics, and several 
kinds of shorthand were invented. Diogenes 
Laertius asserts that Xenophon first took down 
the sayings of Socrates in shorthand. The 
Romans claim for themselves the honor of the 
invention, and the poet Ennius is said to have 
devised a system of shorthand by which the 
speeches of the most famous orators were re- 
ported; but Plutarch rejects Ennius, and gives 
the credit to Tyro, a freedman of Cicero, by 


whose system the celebrated speech of Cato 
against Catiline was recorded. Ovid says that 
Julius Czsar wrote to some of his friends in 
shorthand. At the court of Augustus short- 
hand writing was in great favor. The Emperor 
Mecenas and others were proficients in the 
art. The philosopher Seneca added 5,000 
characters to those of Tyro. Titus esteemed 
shorthand very highly, and placed it among the 
most interesting of his amusements. 

Until the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century, shorthand continued to be held 
in great favor by the great and learned; but 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century there is 
not a trace of it to be found. During these 
ten centuries the sword was “ mightier than the 
pen,” and, outside of the monasteries, little or 
no attention was paid to writing of any kind. 
The invention of printing, in 1440, was the 
chief cause in producing a revival of letters, 
which has continued without interruption from 
that time, until we live to witness the splendid 
result at the present day. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was distin- 
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guished by an array of literary genius which 
recalled the Augustan age. The works of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jonson, Spenser, and 
Sidney gave England a proud place in the 
world of letters. The interest which began to 
be taken in legal and parliamentary affairs at 
that time drew attention to the necessity for a 
more rapid method of writing than that in 
ordinary use. 

In 1588 Dr. Timothy Bright published a 
treatise on shorthand, under the title of 
“Caracterie: Art of short, swift, and secret 
writing, by characters. Printed by J. Winted, 
with the privilege of the Queen, forbidding all 
others to print the same.” This was a very 
crude system of shorthand, and attracted but 
little attention. The work was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. It has now become so 
scarce that only one copy is known to be in 
existence. During the next hundred years 
thirteen different systems were published. 

Shorthand has always been highly appreci- 
ated by the learned. Locke, in his famous 
treatise on “Education,” says: “Shorthand 
may perhaps be worth the learning, both for 
dispatch in what men write for their memory, 
and concealment of what they would not have 
be open to every eye.” Watts, in his work on 
the Mind, advises students to acquire a knowl- 
edge of shorthand to facilitate their labors. 
Reading, without making extracts, will produce 
little fruit; judicious selections save the re- 
peated perusal of entire works, and are a great 
assistance in literary labors. By employing 
shorthand in making these extracts, a small 
library can be collected in one volume, which 
may be carried in the pocket, and will be found 
very convenient in travelling. Another advan- 
tage which shorthand confers upon students 
and authors is the rapidity with which it en- 
ables them to commit their thoughts to paper. 
By this. means one may treasure up for future 
use hundreds of valuable ideas which are sug- 
gested by the reading of books and the con- 
versation of men, and which would otherwise 
be lost forever, for want of time to jot them 
down. All writers on the subject of education 
recommend composition as indispensable to the 
student’s improvement. It was a wise saying 
of an ancient philosopher, that whenever he 


wanted to know anything of a subject, he wrote 
upon it. Jean Paul says: “Nothing can ex- 
ceed the importance of writing. A man may 
read for thirty years with less profit than if he 
wrote for half that period.” But perfection in 
composition is reached only after much and 
diligent labor; there must be careful revision 
and frequent alteration; and here, again, short- 
hand affords abundant facilities to the writer. 
The irksomeness of longhand in composition is 
shown in the following passage from Goethe: 
“I was so accustomed to repeat and sing to 
myself, without being able to recall it, that I 
sometimes ran to my desk, and did not even 
allow myself time to place a sheet of paper 
straight before beginning, but would, without 
moving from my place, write down an entire 
composition across the paper diagonally. Even 
then I preferred using a pencil, as it moved 
more easily than a pen.” What a boon would 
shorthand have been to such a man! 

In 1758 Mr. Angell published a system of 
shorthand, under the title of “ Stenography ; 
or, Shorthand Improved; being the most com- 
pendious and easy method heretofore extant.” 
The author asked the favor of a preface for his 
work from Dr. Johnson. Johnson’s sagacious 
mind fully appreciated the importance of short- 
hand to civilized society, and he listened to 
Angell with much interest. The latter having 
professed his ability to write trom another’s 
reading every word that should be uttered, the 
doctor reached down a book, and requested 
Angell to write as he spoke. The experiment 
was tried, but the stenographer failed to per- 
form what he had undertaken. 

The great defect of all these early systems 
of shorthand was the employment of arbitrary 
signs to express phrases in frequent use, and 
the retaining of the Roman alphabet, instead of 
adopting one better suited to the requirements 
of the English language. These defects were 
remedied, to some extent, by a system which 
John Byrom invented. Byrom was a poet and 
a Cambridge scholar, and when quite a young 
man wrote a pastoral and several essays, which 
appeared in the Spectator. After he had per- 
fected his system of shorthand, he began teach- 
ing it, first in Manchester, his native place, and 
afterward in London. His terms were five 
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guineas for each pupil, and he made each of 
them promise that he would not impart his 
knowledge to another. Several of his pupils 
were persons of high rank and great influence. 
On one occasion Byrom was reporting Orator 
Henley, who requested him to desist. The 
stenographer refused, whereupon Mr. Henley 
went on so much faster than usual that Byrom 
could not follow him, and so the reporter was 
stopped in a novel way. This little anecdote 
shows that stenography was not equal to the 
requirements of verbatim reporting when the 
speaker was very rapid. 

The proceedings of Congress were not fully 
reported before the time of Gales and Seaton, of 
the ational Intelligencer. Mr. Gales devoted 
himself to the Senate, and Mr. Seaton to the 
House. We are indebted to them for many of 
the early speeches of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
and other American orators of the first half of 
the present century. 
Webster and Hayne, during their celebrated 
intellectual combat in the United States Senate, 
were preserved from oblivion by Mr. Gales, 
whose notes, handsomely bound, and enriched 
with Mr. Webster’s annotations, are kept as a 
precious memento in the family library. In 
connection with this, the following anecdote 
may, perhaps, be read with some interest: 
The day Mr. Webster made his reply to the 
attack of Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, Joseph 
Gales met him as he was going into the Capi- 
tol, and inquired how long he intended to 
speak. “About half an hour,” was the reply. 
The editor’s duties at that time were pressing, 
but he ventured to take so much time from 
them. Mr. Webster, however, directly after- 
ward was joined by Judge Story, who said that 
he thought the time had come for Mr. Webster 
to give the country his views on the Constitu- 
tion. To this proposition the senator assented. 
Mr. Gales took up his pencil unaware of this 
new arrangement, and, unconscious of the lapse 
of time under the enchantment of the orator, 
he continued to write until the close of the 
speech. But when he came to look at the 
notes, the magnitude of the task of writing 
them out appeared so formidable, that he 
shrank from it as an impossibility. Soon after- 
ward Mr. Webster called on Gales, and re- 


The speeches made by , 


quested a report of his speech. “I have the 
notes,” said the reporter, “but I shall never 
have time to write them out.” This led to 
some remonstrance and persuasion, but the 
overworked editor stood firm. At this junc- 
ture Mrs. Gales came forward, and offered to 
undertake the task, saying that she could 
decipher her husband’s shorthand, as she had 
occasionally done so. She had heard the 
speech and the resistless sweep of its argu- 
ment, and the gorgeous magnificence of its 
imagery were yet vivid in her mind. In the 
course of a week Mr. Gales submitted to Mr. 
Webster the report of his speech in the hand- 
writing of his wife. Scarcely a word needed 
to be changed; and soon a set of diamonds 
accompanied the rich thanks of the eloquent 
statesman. Thus was saved to literature the 
most memorable oration of the American 
Senate. 

Gales and Seaton did not make full reports 
of all the proceedings of Congress. As a gen- 
eral rule, they published only running reports ; 
on special occasions, however, the proceedings 
were given entire. At the present time, all the 
proceedings of both houses are reported and 
published the next morning. The official re- 
porters receive $5,500 per annum, and they 
earn every cent of it. They work from 11 
o'clock in the morning until long after mid- 
night. When the members retire to their 
homes to dine and rest after their labors, the 
hardest work of the reporters may be said to 
begin. From the phonographic hieroglyphics 
they write out full reports. They have fre- 
quently reported and prepared for the press 
ten closely-printed columns in a single day. 
How they bear up under the pressure it is hard 
to explain; but they seem to be as bright and 
as healthy as any of the members whose wise 
saws and foolish: speeches they send to the 
waiting world. 

Charles Dickens was a shorthand reporter 
before he became a novelist, and he gives in 
“ David Copperfield” an amusing account of 
his hero’s attempt to learn shorthand, taken, no 
doubt, from his own experience. Dickens 
spent eighteen months in studying shorthand, 
and at the age of nineteen began to do the par- 
liamentary reporting for the 7rue Sun. He was 





one of the best reporters that ever sat in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. He left 
school when he was fifteen years old, and en- 
tered the law office of Mr. Blackmore. Here 
he remained from May, 1827, until November 
of the following year. He was not a student, 
but a sort of second-rate clerk. During this 
time he was accustomed to steal off with a fel- 
low-clerk and attend a small theatre near by, 
not infrequently taking part in the perform- 
ances. The succeeding eighteen months were 
passed in the study of phonography, —a pro- 
fession much harder to master in those days 
than now. He said, ina speech at the dinner 
given by the Newspaper Press Fund in 1865, 
that he had often transcribed for the printer 
from his shorthand notes important public 
speeches in which the slightest mistake would 
have been severely compromising in a young 
man, writing on the palm of his hand by the 
light of a dark-lantern in a postchaise and four, 
galloping through a wild country and through 
the dead hour of night at the then surprising 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. 

Phonography, the only perfect system of 
shorthand, was invented in 1837, by Isaac Pit- 
man, a school teacher of Bath, England. It 
has superseded all others, and is now almost 
universally used for verbatim reporting. It 
combines a perfect phonographic representa- 
tion of the English language, expressed by the 
simplest signs, formed of right lines, curves, 
dots, and dashes. Phonography meets all the 
requirements for a complete philosophical sys- 
tem of writing. It is easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read, and capable of reporting 
thé most rapid speakers. The old systems of 
shorthand were so full of perplexing and arbi- 
trary characters ahd complicated contractions 
that it took years of intense and unceasing 
study to acquire a proficiency in any of them, 
and even then it was not possible to maké a 
verbatim report of any except the most moder- 
ate speakers. Isaac Pitman had studied one of 
the best systems of stenography for seven 
years, and could write only one hundred words 
aminute. And, unless it were written with the 
utmost care, stenography was as hard to read 
as the characters inscribed on the tombs found 
in the pyramids of Egypt. 
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A shorthand reporter should be clever and 
intelligent. There is a story told of an unedu- 
cated reporter who is said to have rendered the 
well-known Latin quotation, “Amicus Plato, 
amicus Socrates, sed major veritas,” as fol- 
lows: “I may cuss Plato, 1 may cuss Socrates, 
said Major Veritas.” Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blacksmith, once closed an address with this. 
sentiment, “‘ Labor, —thought-honored labor, — 
may be the only earthly potentate that shall be 
crowned on this continent.” He was surprised 
and disgusted to find it printed in the next morn- 
ing’s paper, “ Labor thought-honored, may be the 
nail lately patented shall be crowned on this 
continent.” Rev. Dr. Edwin H. Chapin was 
one of the most rapid speakers of his time, 
and he was aterror to the general run of re- 
porters. Once, in a sermon, he used the fol- 
lowing language: “Christianity has been the 
oriflamme of freedom in all ages.” The ignorant 
reporter rendered it thus, “ Christ has been the 
horn-blower of freedom in all ages.” 

It has been the habit of studious men, both 
in ancient and in modern times, to read with 
pen in hand, to be ready to note down any par- 
ticular fact or gem of thought which seemed to 
them worthy of preservation. Brutus, the 
night before the battle of Pharsalia, which was 
to decide his earthly fate, was found in his 
tent reading a favorite author and taking notes. 
Pliny the Elder never travelled without books 
and conveniences for making memoranda. The 
elegant Addison had collected six volumes of 
extracts before he began the Sfectasor. 
Southey, one of the first scholars of his age, 
kept a commonplace book, in which he wrote 
choice extracts from whatever books he 
perused. The great obstacle to this transcribing 
from books is the vast amount of time and 
labor which it involves. This may be obviated 
by the use of phonography. In reading the 
newspapers and magazines we often meet with 
a suggestive thought or striking fact, which, 
unless it is recorded at the time, passes away 
forever. The accomplished scholar, William 
Wirt, said: “ There is not a fact within the 
whole circle of human observation, not even a 
fugitive anecdote which you read in a news- 
paper or hear in conversation, that will not 
come into play sometime or other, and occa- 
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sions will arise when they will involuntarily 
present their dim shadows in the train of your 
thinking and reasoning as belonging to that 
train, and you will regret that you cannot recall 
them more distinctly.” Authors who are ac- 
quainted with phonography prize it as one of 
the most valuable of their acquisitions. By 
using it in literary composition the drudgery of 
writing is, in a great measure, removed. What 
a great assistance shorthand would have been 
to Sir Walter Scott in gathering materials for 
his enchanting romances; or to the lamented 
historian, Prescott, in preparing his magnificent 
works! Thomas H. Benton said, when pre- 
sented with a verbatim report of one of his 
masterly speeches, taken by a little boy, “ Had 
phonography been known forty years ago, it 
would have saved me twenty years of hard 
labor.” 

Thousands who look with the utmost indiffer- 
ence upon phonography are daily enjoying the 
benefits of the art. If they have the satisfac- 
tion of reading in the morning paper a full 
report of the proceedings of a public meeting 
held the night before, —together with the elo- 
quent words of the speakers, as they fell fresh 
and flowing from their lips, —they owe it to 
phonography. If they have an opportunity, in 
interesting and important trials, of examining 





the evidence and of reading the speeches of 
the counsel and the charges of the judge, they 
owe it to phonography. If new ardor be added 
to their patriotism by the thrilling speeches of 
Clay, or the sublime eloquence of Webster, 
they owe it to shorthand. If their hearts are 
melted by reading the tender and persuasive 
language of the preacher, they owe it to 
phonography. In short, they are indebted to 
phonography for the clear and full reports of 
stientific and literary associations, the anniver- 
saries of religious societies, the proceedings of 
Congress, and for all “those brilliant and spirit- 
stirring effusions which the circumstances of 
the present times combine to draw forth, and 
which the press transmits to us with such 
astonishing celerity, warm from the lips and 
instinct with the soul of the speaker.” 

_When we remember the wonderful advances. 
which shorthand has made in the last few years, 
may we not reasonably suppose that the time is 
not far distant when this beautiful and philo- 
sophical method of writing will become univer- 
sal, and that the age which has witnessed the 
triumph of the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the steam-engine will abandon a style of writ- 
ing which was thought cumbersome in the time 
of the Casars? 


Eugene L. Didier. 


PIONEER LABOR REPORTERS. 


The paper on “ Labor Reporting,” by Cyrus 
F. Willard, in the April WRITER I read with 
keen appreciation, for I am deeply interested 
in anything pertaining to that class of work. 
In the course of his article Mr. Willard says: 
“It is only four years now since Tom Jackson, 
for a long time on the Mew York Herald, en- 
tered the field as the first distinctively labor 
reporter, if I am not greatly mistaken, in the 
United States.” This would make the date of 


the advent of the labor reporter some time in 
1884. 


I wish to say that Mr. Willard zs “greatly 
mistaken.” The Mew York Daily News and 
the Mew York Star (the latter under the John 
Kelly régime ) employed special labor reporters 
five years before Mr. Jackson’s time. I became 
labor reporter of the Daly Mews during the 
protracted and bitter “longshoremen’s strike of 
1879. The Mews always championed, to a 
greater or less extent, the cause of the laborer, 
and in so doing devoted a liberal amount of its 
very limited space to labor news. It, therefore, 
became necessary that some one reporter should 
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give his undivided attention to this branch of 
work, and oftentimes he had more than he 
could cover alone. 

My position was that of “labor” reporter in 
every sense of the word. I was welcomed at 
the general meetings, and at many of the secret 
sessions of the "Longshoremen’s Unions, when 
other press representatives were rigidly ex- 
cluded, and was generally depended upon by 
the other reporters for news after the meetings 
‘were over. ‘ 

In 1880, the Mew York Sun placed a labor 
reporter in the field. I cannot at present writ- 
ing recall his name, but he was an elderly man, 


and quite deaf, so much so that it was impossi- 
ble for him to hear the speeches of the average 
labor orator. He was, therefore, sadly handi- 
capped, and on many occasions was badly 
“scooped” in consequence. In 1883, I was 
succeeded by Henry Levy, who has since be- 
come a labor reporter of repute, and is a full- 
fledged member of many labor organizations. 
William Price, of the Zyrzbune, also entered 
this field before 1884. Thus it appears that 
nearly a decade ago there were legitimate 
“labor reporters” employed upon the daily 
papers of New York. 
Horace R. Fohnson. 





HOW°TO DESCRIBE EFFECTIVELY. 


Rhetorical rules of all kinds, excellent as 
they may be in their way, always half remind 
me of a certain nondescript species of wooden 
frame that I have sometimes seen employed to 
support babies just learning to walk. To the 
child, whose limbs are weak and whose progress 
is unsteady, such a machine is eminently use- 
ful; to the man it can be nothing but an encum- 
brance. 

It isso with rhetoric. We know that Homer 
had no rhetoric. We can hardly believe that 
Milton kept Aristotle’s rules for Unity and 
Brevity constantly before his mind when he 
wrote “ Paradise Lost”; we can hardly believe 
that Shakespeare troubled himself one-half as 
much about the purpose and the philosophy of 
“Hamlet” as his learned commentators have 
done; we are sure that Mr. Grote and Mr. Hil- 
dreth have neglected to make their pages 
attractive by the use of Mr. Blair’s rules for 
metaphorical language. Yet these men have 
produced compositions that the most persistent 
application of Aristotle’s rules or the rules of 
Dr. Blair could never, by itself, even approach. 

It seems, therefore, that there is a subtle 
something wanting to make complete those 
rules. That subtle something cannot be 
analyzed or reduced to specific terms. It is as 


much a quality of the feelings as of the intel- 
lect; it consists partly of good sense and partly 
of good taste. Imagination, an ear for rhythm, 
an ear for diction, constructive power, and keen 
perceptive faculty, all have part in its composi- 
tion; and we are in the habit of calling it, for 
want of a better term, — Genius. 
This is unsatisfactory, of course. 
be otherwise. 


It cannot 
The peculiar charm of almost 
every composition depends, to a great extent, 
upon the infusion of the writer’s personality 
into it, in other words, upon its individuality, 
its character; and to attempt to seize upon and 
analyze that charm is like attempting to extract 
the piquancy from a glass of champagne or the 
odor from a rose. 

These general remarks will apply with equal 
force to the subject of the present paper, that 
is to say, to the description of material objects. 
To describe a material object as it ought to be 
described, to paint the gorgeous hues of the 
rainbow, or the azure depths of the sky, to de- 
pict a bird flaming with orient dye, or a war- 
horse champing his bit and sniffing at the battle 
afar off, to limn a stately warrior, or a lovely 
girl, or a green old ruin hung with climbing ivy, 
to draw, in short, anything that is full of life, 
or beauty, or truth, demands an enthusiasm and 
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a power without which rules are useless, and 
art is unavailing. This enthusiasm no rules 
can furnish; this power no effort can supply. 
Both are as deceitful and as fleeting as the 
wind, and without both, it is useless to attempt 
to write. I know of only one rule, and that is 
hardly a rule, by which these faculties can be 
even approximately controlled. That rule is, 
Never write unless you feel as if you must 
write. Many writers, we all know, have de- 
spised, or affected to despise, this rule. But if 
a writer neglects the rule, the public is pretty 
sure, in turn, to neglect the writer. Robert 
Southey, who laughed at the idea of inspira- 
tion, who wrote a canto of “ Thalaba” every 
morning, and a chapter of the life of Wesley 
every afternoon, who translated a hundred pages 
of “The Cid” every evening, was one of them. 
His epics are no longer read, his prose, delight- 
ful as much of it is, with the single exception 
of the “Life of Nelson,” is known only to 
scholars; yet his little lyrics, dashed off at no 
stated time, but scribbled at intervals, when 
his heart was warm and his fancy fresh, are 
still on everybody’s tongue and in everybody’s 
memory. 

It does not pay to write hastily or carelessly, 
any more than it pays to write mechanically. 
Our best writers are not often the most volu- 
minous, and those writers who are exceptions 
to this rule generally produce more that is 
worthless than that is excellent. Two-thirds of 
Wordsworth is quite unreadable. Two-thirds 
of Coleridge is not worth attention. Much of 
Shelley and much of Browning might, without 
loss to mankind, have remained unwritten. A 
great deal of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry, and a 
great deal of his prose as well, is absolutely 
execrable, for no other reason than that it was 
hastily and carelessly written. I cannot just 
now remember any writer of the first rank who 
has written as voluminously as Lope de Vega, 
who used to compose a play in twenty-four 
hours, or as some of those medizval romancers, 
one of whose stories is as big as a volume of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” No matter 
how facile a writer may be, no matter how 
experienced, painstaking care and endless re- 
vision cannot fail to improve his work. 

Perspicuous language and vigorous expres- 


sion, combined with the rhetorical artifices of 
antithesis and repetition, will go far toward 
producing a striking picture. Take, for ex- 
ample, Macaulay’s description of Johnson: 
“Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of 
his fame, and in the enjoyment of a competent 
fortune, is better known to us than any other 
man in history. Everything about him, his 
wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. 
Vitus’ dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, 
the outward signs which too clearly marked his 
approbation of his dinner, his insatiable ap- 
petite for fish sauce and veal pie with plums, 
his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of 
touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious 
practice of treasuring scraps of orange-peel, 
his morning slumbers, his midnight disputa- 
tions, his contortions, his mutterings, his grunt- 
ings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready 
eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, 
his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his 
queer intimates, old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. 
Williams, the cat H: dge, and the negro Frank, 
—all are as familiar to us as the objects with 
which we have been surrounded from child- 
hood.” Shakespeare’s description of Adonis’ 
horse owes much of its force to the same 
sources. 


‘* Look, where a painter would surpass the life 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 
His art with Nature’s workmanship at strife, 
So much the dead the living should exceed. 
So did his horse exceed a common one, 
In shape, in courage, color, pace, and bone. 


“* Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back.” 


This is not the highest kind of writing, of 
course. But who can hope to attain to the 
highest kind of writing? Not those people, 
assuredly, who stand in need of rules. Yet 
description of this vigorous kind is not fash- 
ionable at the present day. Amateur journal- 
ists, sentimental poetesses, school teachers 
(who ought to know better ), and young men and 
women who write sonnets to a butterfly, and go 
mad over Browning, prefer a style colorless, 
inanimate, crude, —a style that nobody can read 
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or understand, a style that can excite nothing 
but scorn and derision, a style that is always 
ridiculous when it tries to be pathetic, and 
always pathetic when it tries to be ridiculous. 
These people prefer to Macaulay's prose stuff 
like nine-tenths of the stories that come out in 
the religious weeklies, and stuff like nine-tenths 
of the verse that comes out in the monthly 
magazines to Shakespeare’s poetry. We can- 
not hope, of course, to reform this taste; we 
can only despise it. It will die out, in time, of 
itself; but until it does die out, its effects will 
be as pernicious as its characteristics are 
detestable. 


A rich diction, or a melodious diction, which 
can hardly be independent of metaphorical 
language, is one of the most effective tools of 
description. Take Keats, and open him at 
random. You can hardly fail to light on some 
passage exemplifying this principle. 

Allusion and implication, reference to known 
objects and events, are useful in description. It 
is to this fact that we can trace the popularity 
of historical novels and dramas. We like to 
meet with old friends. We have known Cesar 
and Napoleon, Montezuma and Saladin, Pau- 
sanias and Alcibiades ever since we could read, 


and when we see them act and hear them 
speak before our eyes we are delighted, and 
filled with an interest that no obscure back- 
woodsman or vulgar lord could inspire in us. 
To the classical scholar, for example, Milton’s 
description of Mammon gains amazingly from 
his identification with Mulciber. 

** Nor was his name unheard or unadored 

In ancient Greece, and in Ansonian land. 
Men called him Mulciber, and how he fell 
From Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements; from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 

Dropped from the zenith, like a falling star, 

On Lemnos, the A®gean isle ; thus they relate, erring.’’ 

It should not be inferred, from what I 
have said, that I presume to question for a 
moment the value of a course in rhetoric. 
I might as soon insist that because it is pos- 
sible to walk to Chicago, the railroad thither is 
useless. One man might study rhetoric for- 
ever, and still be unable to produce a great 
composition; another man might produce a 
great composition without ever looking between 
the covers of a rhetoric; but a bad writer, with 
the aid of his rhetoric, may become a good 
one, and a good one, in many cases, may acquire 
an elegant style. E. L. Miller. 


HAS A WRITER ANY RIGHTS? 


The October WRITER recommends sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope to ensure the 
return of a manuscript, if not accepted. 
general practice, I believe, the enclosure of 
stamps alone has sufficed for the purpose. If 
without this added precaution a writer seriously 
risks never seeing his rejected paper, and if, as 
I further understand THE WriTER to suggest, 
the neglect accounts for frequent losses of 
manuscripts, it is an important matter, and one 
to be impressed upon writers everywhere. To 
my view, the use of the stamped and addressed 
envelope involves some difficulties, not insuper- 


Inj 


able, of course, yet such as might be found 
somewhat of an exaction. For example, a 
larger envelope must be used to contain the 
return envelope, and the latter, whenever a 
manuscript is accepted, is wasted, together with 
stamps where these are a part of the envelope, 
unless they are taken to the post-office and re- 
deemed. When stamps from the sheet are 
affixed, soaking in water will remove them, and 
this is commonly done in an office where they 
accumulate, though the saving process is re- 
garded a nuisance. 

With a publication that advertises either one 
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method or another, no fault may be found. 
However, it is not likely that its contributors 
will be universally well informed on this 
point. Doubtless, in large offices, where great 
numbers of manuscripts are constantly received, 
the care and return of such as cannot be used 
becomes burdensome; yet I do not see how it 
can be avoided without the most obvious in- 
justice. I speak from the point of view of an 
editor as well as from that of a writer, in saying 
I think that the editor who would drop a manu- 


script into the waste basket, because this was 
easier than to start it back, must have his sense 
of equity materially dulled. The manuscript is 
property. It is intrusted to him by its owner 
in the way of legitimate business. The service 
is mutual. Misadventures excepted, I must 
insist, with all due deference to the contrary 
opinion, that A has as valid a claim to receive 
again his or her manuscript as B has to be paid 
for his or hers which has been published. 
Lavinia S. Goodwin. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


Those who took an interest in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s criticism of “ Civilization in America,” 
and the subsequent controversy to which it 
gave rise, must have been struck by the fact 
that nearly all who undertook to reply to Mr. 
Arnold’s strictures failed to notice what was, 
perhaps, the chief count in his indictment, — 
namely, the quality of our American news- 
papers. That Mr. Arnold, as an Englishman, 
may have failed to appreciate certain qualities 
wherein our newspapers excel those of his own 
country goes without saying. Human nature 
everywhere is quicker to miss advantages to 
which it has been accustomed than to appre- 
ciate others to which it is unused. Allowing, 
however, for that insular prejudice, to which 
probably Mr. Arnold was no less liable than 
many of his less gifted countrymen, is it not 
worth our while as a people to ask ourselves 
whether our leading daily journals come up to 
the ideal of what great newspapers should be? 

Ask an American wherein the journals of his 
country differ from those of Great Britain, and 
he will tell you that his are more “practical,” 
that they are what their name implies, — news- 
papers par excellence, and that only in a very 
minor degree do they assume to be anything 
else ; whereas the English journals, he will say, 
give but scanty news, and fill their columns in- 
stead with heavy and pretentious articles, 
which he rather doubts whether any one takes 


the trouble to read. Ask an Englishman the 
same question, and he will tell you, that while 
English journals are serious in purpose and 
scholarly in tone, American journals are slangy 
and vulgar, altogether wanting in editorial dig- 
nity; that in the news department they are 
copious, rather than discriminate; and that ac- 
curacy of detail is often sacrificed to sensation 
and epigram. Thus both Englishman and 
American score points, though probably the lat- 
ter has the best of the argument when he claims 
that his is more strictly what its name implies, 
—a newspaper. It is, however, as well to 
pause here, and ask ourselves whether the high- 
est possible purposes of anything have neces- 
sarily been attained, merely because its func- 
tions are strictly in accord with the etymologi- 
cal significance of its name. Are the possibili- 
ties, I might almost say the responsibilities, of a 
newspaper exhausted and fulfilled when it has 
assiduously collected news items, and placed 
them before its readers in what its editors 
( Heaven help their innocence!) conceive to be 
a lively and attractive form? 

It is a common boast in this country, that we 
are a thinking people, and are not led by our 
newspapers. Now, I cannot help thinking that 
the general tone of our newspapers is, so far 
as it goes, rather an evidence that we are not 
such a thinking people. It is the strong per- 
sonality of the leader that makes him such, not 
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the blind tractability of his followers ; and if we 
are not led by our journals, it is simply because 
they do not, and cannot, lead us. _In the intel- 
lectual, as in the material, world, surely a leader 
is an essential of organization. A leader of 
thought is not necessarily an inventor or origi- 
nator of thought, whose opinions others are 
bound, or likely, gratuitously to accept. If it 


be not the function of a newspaper to lead | 


public opinion on all political, economical, and 
many social and moral questions, it is certainly 
hard to say upon whom that duty should 
devolve. 

This failure of the American journal to fuifil 
its highest ideal has brought its own punish- 
ment. Can it be said that the newspaper is in 
this country, what itso thoroughly is in Eng- 
land,—the vox fopuli? The English news- 
paper may be cumbersome, if the American 
chooses to think so, but, by virtue of its 
sobriety, it wields an influence, an influence, too, 
in the very nature of things, popular and demo- 


cratic, which the racy American journal never 
can. 

Some years ago all England was amused by 
the appearance of a brochure,—a_ political 
satire, — entitled the “Siliad.” The work, 
which was a travesty of Pope’s “Iliad,” was 
written in Homeric style, and many English 
public men were burlesqued as mock heroes of 
Troy. Thus Gladstone was Gladimemnon, 
Robert Lowe, then Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, was Bobiloes, etc., etc. The part of the 
gods, so important in the Homeric epic, was 
filled by the London newspapers, the Zimes 
being Jove the Thunderer. The aptness of this 
application of the leading newspapers struck 
every one as being, perhaps, the happiest hit of 
the whole very clever parody. How would the 
assignment of such offices to any of our jour- 
nals in this country strike the public? Surely 
as very inapt and pointless, if not positively 
without meaning. 

W. H. S. Lloyd. 


REPORTING, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


People who edit newspapers theoretically are 
always amusing. Men who never wrote a line 
for a newspaper in their lives, — unless possi- 
bly they have “constructed ” advertisements, — 
but who know just how a reporter gets his 
news, or how he does n’t get it, and just how 
he writes it, and how he ought to write it, are 
also entertaining. I am a reporter myself, and | 
can fully appreciate all this disinterested advice, 
and these solid chunks of information concern- 
ing the business, that come in “ Newspaper 
Ethics,” and “Statute Regulations for the 
Press,” and other titled lucubrations of a simi- 
lar nature. 

I am not prepared to say that the authors of 
these articles are far from being experienced 
and practical reporters themselves, although the 
assertions they make naturally lead to such an 
assumption. Mr. Long, in the last WRITER, 
assumes things so radically incorrect that it is 


difficult to place him outside the class of theo- 
rists. His idea that a law should be passed to 
“regulate the press,””"— to prevent the “jolly 
reporter” from invading the sanctity of a 
home; from manufacturing news; from evolv- 
ing from his inner consciousness events that 
have not happened; and from perverting lan- 
guage used to him in interviews, —this idea is 
very pretty, but it is arrant nonsense. Re- 
porters on all reputable papers, —and by repu- 
table papers I mean those of established circu- 
lation and recognized reputation, —are almost 
always gentlemen, and are possessed of more 
honor and brains than they are generally given 
credit for. They are neither liars nor scandal- 
mongers. ' They do not “ invade the sanctity of 
homes.” They may be persistent in their in- 
quiries for news, for persistency is as much a 
part of a good reporter’s make-up as the ability 
to write, but they are not insulting in their 
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persistence. No reporter who desires to stand 
well with his paper will misquote in interviews, 
pervert facts, or manufacture news. If he does, 
his fault will come home to him very quickly. 
A reputation for untrustworthiness is the very 
worst one a reporter can have with the city 
editor. Let him fall into the habit of straying 
into the paths of fiction, and his position and 
salary are jeopardized. 

The reporter is most unnecessarily and un- 
justly abused by people who know nothing 
whatever about his work, and by others who 
know just enough to be worse than ignorant. 
It is not so strange that he occasionally goes 
wrong, as that he is not continually taking 
advantage of his position. Recently I was sent 
to interview a prominent post-office official in 
Chicago upon a rather delicate personal matter, 
in which politics were somewhat involved. As 
I expected, he refused to talk for publication, 
but to satisfy my personal curiosity in the 
affair, and upon my assurance that his words 
would not be put in print, he entered into 
details. And apropos of the subject, he said: 
“T have many times confided in the honor of 
newspaper reporters, and said things I did not 
wish to see in print, and my confidence has 
never been violated.” 1 do not quote this as an 
exhibition of personal integrity, but because it 


shows the principle upon which all the repu-— 


table reporters I have ever met conduct them- 
selves. Another case in point came under my 
observation once in Omaha. A libel suit was 
based upon an interview which appeared ina 
scurrilous sheet then printed there, and the 
reporter who wrote the interview was placed 
upon the stand to swear that the plaintiff had 
used the objectionable words. Instead of doing 
so, he testified that the interview had been 
altered in the office, against his wishes and 
protest, in order to serve an office purpose, and 
that on account thereof he had resigned his 
position. Here was a “jolly reporter” who 
not only would not “manufacture news,” but 
would allow no one else to do it for him. 

“Get news” Mr. Long considers about the 
only “newspaper ethic” in existence. I am 
sure I am willing to admit that it is a news- 
paper rule, if that will please anybody. Report- 
ers are employed for no other purpose ; and 


a reporter can go in a round-about way after his 
news without in any manner debasing his man- 
hood. I do not feel that I am doing anything 
disreputable if I can get into a secret meeting 
under false colors, and thereby obtain news not 
procurable in any other way, nor do I look upon 
such procedure as a violation of any confi- 
dence. There was no confidence to violate. 
Reporters who write interviews are especially 
open to the charge of “violation of confi- 
dence”; and when the man who has been 
interviewed fails to make this silly excuse, he 
often repudiates his words altogether. In nine 
cases out of ten he lies. He does n’t like the 
looks of what he has said, when he sees it in 
cold print. It becomes a question of veracity 
between the reporter and the other man, and in 
his office, almost invariably, the reporter will 
be believed. The demand that a newspaper 
should be compelled to publish retractions is 
nonsensical. Every unsavory assertion it made 
would be “retracted,” and it would utterly lose 
its value as a newspaper. 

Ninety per cent. of published interviews are 
with people in public life, — office-holders, poli- 
ticians, and others in the public pay. Most of 
them are perfectly willing to grind their axes 
by using interviews, but sometimes they won’t 
talk. In such cases no scruples of conscience 
keep me from obtaining my information through 
a third party, and “faking” my interview 
accordingly. If I am sent out to secure Mr. 
Smith’s views on the Prospects of the Further 
Diffusion of Religion among the Hottentots, 
and Mr. Smith refuses to talk to me, because 
of a personal dislike for me or for my paper, I 
will- get Mr. Smith’s views from somebody to 
whom he fas talked, —if I can. The reporter 
who, in the search for information, takes seri- 
ously the first “no” he runs against will very 
soon find both his salary and his usefulness cut 
off by the city editor. 

A reporter has some sense, some decency, 
some honor, and some respect for fact; 
and although, like Mark Twain, he may some- 
times in immaterial things multiply one hay- 
wagon by sixteen, he generally sticks to 
his text, and gives the reading public facts, 


and not fiction. 
Fohn Arthur. 
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Readers of THE WRITER are urged to con- 


tribute “Helpful Hints and Suggestions” 
derived from their personal experience. 


If there is anything wrong on the printed 
address label of your magazine, write to the 
publisher, and have the mistake corrected. 


Those whose subscriptions for THE WRITER 
have expired will confer a favor upon the 
publisher by sending in their renewals promptly, 
or by notifying him, if they wish to discontinue 
taking the magazine. 


If the printed date on the wrapper of your 
magazine is February, 1889, or any preceding 
month, it shows that your subscription has 
expired and that a dollar is due in advance 
payment for a subscription for another year. 


The numbers of THE Writer for August 
and November, 1887, and for October, 1888, 
are out of print. The supply of some of the 
other numbers is getting low. Those who want 


back numbers or bound volumes of the maga- 
zine had better order them at once. 


It is hoped that most of the subscribers for 
THE WRITER will become subscribers for THE 
AUTHOR as well. The two magazines together 
will cover every department of literary work. 


THE SUCCESS OF “ THE AUTHOR.” 

Subscriptions for THE AUTHOR are coming 
in rapidly, and the success of the new magazine 
is already assured. The first number, that for 
January 15, contains: “Authors and Authors’ 
Lives,” by John F. Genung; “ How I Write My 
Novels,” by “The Duchess”; “A Wonderful 
Paris Newspaper,” by Henry Haynie; “ Why 
Literary Men Break Down,” by Eugene Field ; 
“A Magazine Editor’s Advice,” by William J. 
Bok ; pithy extracts from James Payn’s article 
on “Getting into Print,” and from Professor A. 
S. Hill’s article on “Colloquial English” ; 
“ Queries,” “ Personal Gossip About Writers,” 
and “ Literary News and Notes.” Other help- 
ful and interesting departments have been 
planned, and will be introduced hereafter. All 
subscriptions for the magazine must begin with 
the first number, and be for one year. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Regarding the Chace-Breckinridge Copyright 
Bill, which passed the United States Senate 
May Io, 1888, by 34 to 10, and is now before 
the House of Representatives, the executive 
committee of the American Copyright League 
says: “This is a compromise measure, the 
outcome of years of labor. Whatever its 
defects, this bill will put a stop to the habit 
of piracy. . It will free American authors from 
the competition with stolen goods. It will 
enable American writers to support themselves 
by their pens. It will make American books 
cheaper by opening to them the broad home 
market now supplied with inferior foreign work. 
It will give American books a chance to reach 
the American people, who now read many worth- 
less books by foreign authors, reprinted in rival 
editions, solely because they can be had for 
nothing. It will result in securing to American 
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authors important and growing foreign markets. 
It will take from our country the stigma of 
being the only great nation in the world which 
despoils the foreign author. It is heartily ad- 
vocated by the authors, the leading publishers, 
and the printers.” It is earnestly hoped that 
the House of Representatives will pass the bill 
at an early day. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


I am trying to learn shorthand, with only a 
little leisure at my command, therefore my 
progress is slow. I wish to ask if, while I am 
laboriously grinding at Pitman’s phonography, 
some other system may not be coming in use 
which is better? Are there not contractions 
in —— continually made of which I 
should take advantage? Am I not in danger 
of getting “ behind the times,” so to speak, in 
shorthand? Finally, what is the remedy for 
all this? G. B. D. 

[ Pitman’s phonography is still one of the 
standard systems, and no writer of it need re- 
gard himself as “ behind the times ” in short- 
hand matters. New shorthand systems have 
been invented from time to time since Pitman’s 
phonography was brought before the public, 
but, whatever merit they may possess, they have 
not displaced the older system. Most of the 
new systems are based on Pitman’s fundamental 
principles, although there are some that are 
novel, like Mr. Bishop’s “ Exact Phonography,” 
which differs essentially from the shorthand 
which Munson, Graham, and the Pitmans 
write. Anyone who has begun to learn any 
reputable system of shorthand will find it for 
his advantage to stick to it, and not to change. 
The writer who has mastered any of the sys- 
tems mentioned can do all that any one needs 
to do with shorthand, and thoughts of “com- 
ing” systems need not worry his brain at all. 
—W. H. H. | 


I was asked by the managing editor of one of 
the city dailies to prepare a certain paper. The 
article was done satisfactorily, but the editor 
found that it took too much space. He could 


not cut it. I spent some time upon the work. 
Am I justified in asking any compensation for 
the work, if it does not appear in the paper? 
It was not at my own suggestion that I pre- 
pared the paper. M. A. G. 

[ As a rule, when an editor asks a contributor 
to write an article, he tells the contributor about 
how long he wants the article to be. If no such 
limit of space is defined, it would seem only 
just that the editor should pay for the article, — 
provided the work has been satisfactorily done, 
— whether it can be used or not. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Can you tell me whether the “review 
of poetry,” entitled Zhe Modern Muse, which 
was to have been started last year by C. W. 
Moulton & Co., of Buffalo, is now in existence? 
If so, what is its price ? 

(2.) A writer offers a manuscript to a 
magazine, saying nothing about remuneration. 
He receives this brief reply: “We take pleasure 
in accepting your story,”—not a word more. 
Does that mean that the editor does not intend 
to pay for it? and could he, after printing the 
story, refuse to pay for it, on the ground that 
the writer did not intimate that he expect pay- 
ment, until the story had been published? In 
this event, what redress would the writer have ? 

(3-) If one writes a song, must one have it 
“set” before offering it to a music publisher, 
or would the publisher do that, if he approved 
the words? Cc. P. S. 

[(1.) It was announced toward the close of 
1888 that the first number of the AZodern Muse 
would be published in January, 1889. The first 
number has not yet been issued. 

(2.) If a writer, when he intrusts an article 
to an editor, distinctly says that he expects 
payment at regular rates, he can compel the 
editor to pay for it, if it is printed, although 
the editor in his letter of acceptance may not 
say anything about payment. If the writer says 
nothing about payment in the letter accompany- 
ing the manuscript, the editor has a right to 
assume that he may print the article without 
paying for it, if it is his custom not to pay for 
contributions. 

(3-) It is better for a song writer to have 
his verses set to music before the music pub- 
lisher sees them, but sometimes the . publisher 
will take “ words ” alone. — w. H. H. ] 

There is a weekly paper in Boston that plagi- 
arizes jokes from other papers, at least a col- 
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umn each issue. How can this practice be 
remedied by the papers thus imposed upon? 
T. Me T. 

[ It is hard to convict a paper of plagiarizing 
jokes because there are so few jokes nowadays 
that are not plagiarized. The substance of 
two-thirds of the jokes printed during Decem- 
ber in the newspapers of the United States 
can be found in the half-forgotten works of 
George D. Prentice and Artemus Ward. It is 
hard, too, to cure the stealing habit in a news- 
paper editor. An old-fashioned remedy is to 
print the plagiarized joke and the original 
paragraph in parallel columns, with the necessa- 
ry dates. As a general rule, however, it is 
about as well to let the theft go unnoticed. In 
the long run, the editor who steals habitually 
will come to be regarded as a common thief, 
and it is a useless waste of time and energy to 
expose him. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Some one asks me whether he should 
say, “some one else’s” or “some one’s else,” 
and then questions my decision. I refer the 
matter to THE WRITER. 

(2.) Some time ago I read that yellow paper 
was strongly advised as restful to the eyes of 
those writing much. The statement seemed 
well supported, and I invested in yellow paper. 
Last week a friend casually informed me that 
yellow paper was “very severe on the eyes,” 
and that one of the telegraph companies had 
discontinued its use for this reason. This is a 
direct conflict of testimony. What do you 
think about it? F. A. W. 


[(1.) Purists insist on “ somebody's else.” 
Common people say, “ somebody else’s,” and 
defend the usage by saying that “else” quali- 
fies “ somebody,” and together with that word 
makes, practically, a compound noun. 
THE WRITER, Volume I., page 199. 

(2.) Provided ink is used, most people do 
not find yellow paper tiresome to the eyes. 
Yellow paper and pencil make a detestable 
combination. Light brown manila paper is 
about as easy as anything to write upon, either 
with pen or pencil, day or night. — w. H. H. ] 


See 


Suppose that in quoting an extract I wish to 
have it set insmallertype. What is the best de- 
vice for indicating this to the printer? B. w. w.- 


{ Editors mark on the manuscript at the be- 


ginning of an article the name of the type in 
which the article is to be set. For instance, 
the copy for “B. W. W.’s” query was marked 
at the beginning, “Bourgeois solid.” The 
answer was marked at the beginning, “ Bour- 
geois leaded.” If the principal part of an 
article is to be set in nonpareil type, extracts 
should be marked, “ Agate.” The author should 
not forget to write ‘“ Nonpareil” at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph following such an ex- 
tract, or the intelligent compositor may go on 
and finish the whole article in agate. — w. H. H. ] 


What is the best book for one who wishes to 
know how to punctuate correctly? F. A. G. 

[ Bigelow’s “‘ Handbook of Punctuation” is a 
handy little volume, which gives all the infor- 
mation any writer is likely to need. Wilson’s 
book on “Punctuation” is more elaborate.— 
W. H. H. J 


(1.) Please explain the correct uses of 
“shall,” “ will,” “should,” and “ would.” 

(2.) Should an author copyright the title or 
the subject matter of a story, or both? G. o. 

[(1.) “Shall” is used with nominative cases 
in the first person, and “will” with nominative 
cases in the second and third persons to ex- 
press simple futurity. “Will” is used with 
nominative cases in the first person, and “ shall” 
with nominative cases in the second and third 
persons, to express determination on the part 
of the speaker. The proper use of the words 
in sentences simply foretelling what is to take 
place is: I (or we)shall; you will; he (or they ) 
will. In sentences expressing determination 
on the part of the speaker, the proper use is: 
I (or we) will; you shall; he (or they) shall. 
“ Would ” and “should” are subject to similar 
rules. 

(2.) The copyright of a book covers both 
its title and its contents. — w. H. H. ] 


In writing the name of a paper in quotation 
marks should the word “the” be quoted with 
the name of the paper, as, “The Writer,” or 
should only the name of the paper be quoted, 
as, the “ Writer?” Ww. T. W. 


[ When the article appears in the title of the 
periodical, it should be quoted, or italicized, 
whenever the periodical is mentioned by its 
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title in full, as THE WRITER, Zhe Forum, “ The 
Cosmopolitan.” If the title is abbreviated, 
the article is sometimes italicized, sometimes 
not. — W. H. H. ] 

> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richard- 
son. Volume I. The Development of American Thought. 
535 Pp. $3.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. _ 1888. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richard- 
son. Volume II. American Poetry and Fiction. 456 pp. 
$3.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889 


Mr. Richardson’s history of American literature 
is now complete in two handsome octavo volumes, 
the first of which was published two years ago. 
The difficulties to be overcome in writing such 
a work are obvious. Mr. Richardson has met 
them fairly, with a due estimate of their im- 
portance, and that he has not succeeded in 
conquering them altogether is by no means 
discreditable to him. He should rather be 
congratulated on the success he has attained 
in making a pioneer history of the literature 
of America, the judgments and conclusions of 
which may not be accepted as final by future 
generations, but which must always be re- 
garded as an honest, intelligent study of 
American writers and their works, and the 
lines of which historians of the future must 
surely follow. Mr. Richardson’s judgments 
are intelligent and keen, his analyses are 
earnest and interesting, if not profound, his 
preparatory study has been thorough and con- 
scientious, his criticism is honest, frank, and 
free, and his style is generally easy, perspicu- 
ous, and concise. The work which he has just 
completed cannot safely be disregarded by any 
student of American Roreang and it affords 
the best means now available for obtaining a 
general view of the achievements of American 
writers down to the present day. 

Lectures on Pe>acocy. By Gabriel Compayré. ‘Translated, 


with introduction, notes, and appendix, by W. H. Payne, 
A.M. 491 pp. $1.60. Boston: D.C, Heath & Company. 


1889, 

M. Compayré’s book,— which is the sequel 
of his “ History of Pedagogy,” also translated 
by Mr. Payne,—has an excellent reputation 
among educators, and deserves the attention of 
all teachers. The author’s aim was to compose 
an elementary manual of teaching. He has 
done more than this, and has written a book 
which sets forth the main principles of educa- 
tion in a philosophical and interesting way. 


“Tue Younc Ipga’’; or, Common School Culture. By Caro- 
line B. Le Row. 212 pp. New York: Cassell & Company. 


1888, 
Miss Le Row’s “ English as She is Taught” 
excited general interest and discussion. In 
“The Young Idea” she gives many more 


amusing examples of the way in which children 

misunderstand what they are taught, and draws 

some useful lessons from their blunders. 

Masterpieces. Pope, A’sop, Milton, Coleridge, Goldsmith. 
With notes and illustrations. Edited by H. S. Drayton. 
$1.25. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1889. 

This novel collection contains Milton’s 
“Comus,” Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” the Fables 
of Asop, “The Ancient Mariner” of Cole- 
ridge, “The Traveller,” “The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” and “The Hermit” of Goldsmith, — 
works that are oftener mentioned than read in 
these degenerate days. Mr. Drayton’s notes 
and introductions are serviceable and interest- 
ing. 

A Roman LgGeEnp, and Other Poems. By James Clarence 
Harvey. 26pp. New York: Weeks & Campbell. 1838. 
Mr. Harvey’s little book of poems is inter- 

esting both from the merit of the verses which 

it contains, and from its odd binding in celluloid 

covers, with a chain to which is attached a 

Roman silver coin. The author is one of the 

conductors of that bright humorous weekly, 

The Cartoon, and is making for himself an en- 

viable reputation as a verse writer. 

Tue PHonoGRApHic MAGAZINE. 
Vol. II. 288 pp. $2.50. 
Institute. 1889. 
Writers of the Benn Pitman system of 

phonography will find the Phonographic Maga- 

zine an invaluable aid. It is admirably edited 
by Mr. Howard, and contains much matter of 
direct interest to all shorthand writers. 

A History or New ENGLAND IN WorpDs oF Ong SYLLABLE. 
Illustrated. By Mrs. H. N. Cady. 208 pp. $1.00. New 
York: Belford, Clarke, & Company. 1888. 

For the most part, in this history of New 
England, words of only one syllable have been 
ey we longer ones, when introduced, have 
been divided into syllables, rendering their pro- 
nunciation easy. The story of the New England 
colonies is told in a simple way, with incidents 
enough to make it interesting to children, and 
with enough illustrations added to the text to 
make the book attractive even to children who 
have not learned to spell. 


His Two Wives. By Mary Clemmer. 
pp. Paper, socents. Boston: 


Jerome B. Howard, Editor. 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic 


Tenth Edition. 585 
Ticknor & Company. 1889. 

This powerful story by Mary Clemmer at- 
tracted wide attention when it was first pub- 
lished, and will surely gain new reputation now 
that itis republished in Ticknor’s Paper Series. 
It is a novel of absorbing interest, and one 
that teaches a useful and salutary lesson. 


Tue Boox or Psavms. 


67 pp. Seventy-five cents. Cincin- 
nati: 


Phonographic Institute. 1888. 

A useful help for writers of Benn Pitman 
phonography will be this edition of the “ Book 
of Psalms,” engraved in the easy reporting 
style of shorthand in accordance with the 
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“Manual of Phonography” by Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. The shorthand pages 
are clearly printed, and the book will be found 
useful for reading practice. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 

By Henry Drummond, LL.D., F.R.S. E., 
.G.S. 68 pp. Paper, 15 cents. New York: Humboldt 
Publishing Company. 1889. 

FREEDOM IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING. By Ernst Haeckel. 
53 pp. Paper, 15 cents. New York: Humboldt Publishing 
Company. 1889. 

Brooktyn Dairy EaGte ALMANAC. 1889. Volume IV. 
Paper, 25 cents. Brooklyn: The Daily Eagle. 1889. 


IpHicenta: A LEGEND OF THE ILIAD, and Other Poems. B 
an Author Unknown. 97 pp. Buffalo: The C. L. Sherrill 
Company. 1888. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 
L 


RuTH, THE CHRISTIAN ScienTIST; or, the New Hygeia. By 
John Chester, M. D.,D.D. 343 pp. Boston: H. H. Carter 
& Karrich. 1888. 


SERMONS FOR ALL Sects. By Caleb D. Bradlee, senior pastor 
of the church at Harrison square, Boston, Mass. 283 pp. 
Boston: W. B. Clarke & Company. 1888. 


Taras Bursa. By Nikolai Vasilyevitch Gogol. Translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin. 208 pp. 50 cents. New York: John 
B. Alden. 1888. 


Maurice RossMaAn’s LeaptnG. By Mary R. Baldwin. 156 
pp. New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


Lost — Two Lirtie Grris. A Story for Children. 
Gray. 128 pp. New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


By D. J. Donahoe. 235 
1888. 


By P. L. 


Ipyts or IsrakL, and Other Poems. 
pp. New York: John B. Alden. 


JANSSEN’s AMERICAN AMATEUR ATHLETIC AND AQUATIC 
History. 1829-1888. Illustrated. Compiled by F. W. 
Janssen. Outing Library of Sports, No. 2. New York: 
Outing Company (Limited). 1888. 


Testa: A Book for Boys. By Paolo Mantegazza. Translated 
by the Italian Class in Bangor, Me., under the supervision of 
Luigi D. Ventura. 256 pp. $1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company. 1889. 


Farry AND Fo.tk TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


and selected by W. B. Yeats. 
Whittaker. 1888. 


Tue Maskep FartH or A CuHRISTIDOLATROUS Prope. By 
Charles H. Fitch. 11 pp. Denver: Coleman & Haigh. 1888. 


Tue Vittace Mystery. By Dr. Benjamin F. Mason. Part 
I. 180 pp. New York: F. D. Whiting. 


Edited 
326 pp. New York: Thomas 


> — 


HELPFUL HINTSANDSUGGESTIONS. 


If the pencil-holder you use in your coat or 
vest pocket is too large for your pencil, wrap a 
small rubber band several times around the end 
of the pencil, and it will not slip through. 

S. R. D. 

I make it a rule to have two years’ numbers 
of a periodical like THE WriTER bound in one 
volume, as such a volume is not inconvenient 
in size for reference. I suppose that others do 
likewise, but perhaps not all have the indexes 
properly arranged. I instruct the binder to 
place the index to the first volume in front, and 
the index to the second volume in the back of 


the book. If you do not give special directions 
to the contrary, you will find (after some 
trouble ) that the second index is at the middle 
of the book, where you cannot readily refer to 
it. H. M. W. 


I, too, as well as “J. H. K.,” have just 
finished binding my magazines for 1888, and I 
think my way an improvement upon his. Like 
him, I made three awl holes in the backs of the 
twelve numbers, after having torn off all covers 
excepting the first one on the January number 
and the last one on the December number, 
which I left to serve as outside covers. Then, 
with a tape needle and fine strong twine, I tied 
them together thus: Drawing the twine twice 
through the hole, I tied it securely in a square 
knot on the back of the magazines. Having 
thus treated the three holes, I threaded on to 
my tape needle some very narrow ribbon, per- 
haps an eighth of an inch wide, of a yellow 
color, almost the shade of THE WRITER’S cover. 
This I drew through each hole where the twine 
had gone, and tied it on the back, over the 
square knot, in a very small bow, as small as I 
could tie. This made a neat finish; but I 
wanted the book lettered, so I cut from the dis- 
carded outside pages the name “ THE WRITER.” 
I cut a strip’ including this name across the 
whole cover, and a little narrower than the back 
of my new volume. Next I cut the lower end 
of the strip (7. ¢., that following the name ) to a 
point, and carefully inserted it under my ribbon 
and twine ties, beginning at the upper one, 
drawing it down under the middle one, and cut- 
ting it off square just below that bow, making it 
secure with a drop of mucilage. Thus I had my 
books beautifully lettered, in the color and style 
so familiar to readers, and the new volume looks 
well standing upor lying on its side. 0. T. M. 


There was an error which should be promptly 
corrected in a “ Helpful Hint” contributed by 
“C. C.D.” to the January WRITER. One would 
infer from that paragraph that manuscripts 
might be mailed at third-class rates, if un- 
sealed, but the Postal Regulations prescribe 
that “written matter” shall pay first-class rates, 
unless it be manuscript accompanying proofs. 
A writer can sometimes save himself stamps 
by enclosing with his manuscript one two-cent 
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stamp for return postage. This will ensure the 
package being delivered to him, if returned, 
and he can then pay the balance due. It would 
be well to explain this in writing to the editor. 
The suggestion given by “C. C. D.” about ex- 
pressing manuscript is excellent. I remember 
in the three-cent-a-half-ounce postage days see- 
ing a manuscript sent from Philadelphia to 
New York with $1.15 postage on it, and $1.15 
return postage on a self-directed envelope en- 
closed. The article was accepted, so if the 
author had sent by express he would have 
saved two dollars. F. A. F. 


Not a bad way to enclose a stamp in a letter 
is to slip two opposite corners of the stamp into 
two short parallel slits, cut with knife or shears 
in the letter-sheet. W. H. H. 


ee ° 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write. ] : 


“*MarGARET Sypney”’ ( Mrs. Daniel Lothrop). ‘“‘ Trebor 
Ohl.” Daughters of America (Augusta, Me.) for January. 

Tue Periopicat Literature oF Mexico. Bishop John F. 
Hurst. /ndependent for January 24. 

Mrs. Amevia E. Barr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Union for January 17. 

ConcerRNiInG A Goop STYLE. 
pendent for January 17. 

PLAywriGuts AT Work. Blakely Hall. Buffalo Express, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Kansas City Times, Philadelphia Times, 
Pittsburg Dispatch for Januzry 6; New York Mail and E x- 
press for January 5. 

Wuy I Lert true Sea. Clark Russell. 
Ocean, New York World for January 6. 

Wuo Owns THE Lonpon Times? Reprinted from London 
Times in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for January 5. 

Tue Press or Paris. Henry Haynie. Pittsburg Dispatch, 
Chicago Herald for December 30; Brooklyn Times tor Janu- 
ary 6. 

Merepitn’s REMARKABLE Novets. J. M. Barrie. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in New York Commercial 
Advertiser for January 5. 

Epmonp GouDINeT. 
January 6. 

San Francisco Curonicie. Historical Number. January 1. 

M. Louise Garner. New Orleans Picayune for January 6. 

WiiuiiaM Henry Smitu. Philadelphia Cail for January 6. 

Tue Art or EnGravinc. St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
December 30. 

INTERVIEW WITH ZOLA. 
Inter-Ocean for December 30. 

Artemus Warp’s WILL. Boston Globe, Pittsburg Dispatch 
for December 30. 

WasuinGTon IrvinG. Golden Rule ( Boston ) for January to. 


Christian 


Maurice Thompson. /nde- 


Chicago Inter- 


“M. de S.” Mew York Sun for 


Theodore Stanton. Chicago 


Epcar Fawcett. Portrait. 
January 12. 

Gerorce W. Cuitps’ Generosity. 
January 4. 

PuBLISHERS INTERVIEWED ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
New York Star for January 20. 

Funny TyPoGRAPHICAL BLuNDERS. Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette for January 20. 

Tue Brooktyn Pusiic Lisrary. 
January 20. 

Detroit’s PustisHinc Houses. Detroit Tribune for Jan- 
uary 20. 

Cuarves H. Hoyt Interviewep. New York World for 
January 20. 

Gerorce Mereoitu. R. F. Gilman. Book News for January. 

Earty Canapian Books. William Kingsford. Toronto 
Mail for January 2 and January 18. . 

Tue Cost or Makino Cueap Books. 
for January 19. 

Mrs. F. M. Howarp. With Portrait. 
(Atlanta, Ga.) for December. 

Francis Bret Harte. With Portrait. 
for January. 

Henry M. Hunt. With Portrait. 
waukee ) for January 6. 
FamIty LIBRARIES. 

January 3. 

Wuat Becomes or Reporters. L£fochk for January rr. 

LaAuRENCE OviPpHANT. Arthur Warren. Boston Herald 
for January 14. 

REMINISCENCES OF DickENs, FgecHTER, AND G. W. CHILps. 
Stephen Fiske. American Musician for December 29. 
An AMERICAN SocrteTy OF DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 

can Musician for December 29. 

O_p Minnesota Newspaper MEN. 
for January 13. 

MAKING NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
for January 13. 

Tue Metuopist Book Concern. 
Express for January 19. 

FRANK C. BuRNAND. 
for January 26. 

Freverick Viturers. John P. Jackson. Mew York 
World for January 13.— Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 
January 14.— Personal Traits. Mew York Tribune for Janu- 
ary 14.— Reminiscences. Luke Sharp. Detroit Free Press 
for January 20. 

New York Epitrors. John Swinton. Savannah News, 
Kansas City Journal, Louisville Courier-Journal for January 
13; Cleveland Plain Dealer for January 16; Galveston News 
for January 17. 

Tue TAUCHNITz CoRRESPONDENCE. Blanche Willis Howard. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean for December 30. 

FRANKLIN LiTERARY SocteTy Dinner. Brooklyn Citizen 
and Brooklyn Eagle for January 18.—Chicago Typothete 
Dinner. Chicago Inter-Ocean for January 18. 

Cover Cus Dinner. Philadelphia Press for January 18; 
New York World for January 20. 

How I Write My Novets. ‘‘ The Duchess.” 
World, San Francisco Call for January 6. 

How To Reap Portry. Edmund Gosse. New York Mail and 
Express for January 19; Detroit Tribune, Cleveland Leader, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, St. Louis Post-Dispatch forJanuary 20. 

Mrs. Burnett’s Oppitigs. Mew York World for January 
6.— Mrs. Burnett at Home. New York Star for January 6. 


Collier’s Once a Week for 


Denver Republican for 


Brooklyn Eagle for 


New York Graphic 
Woman's Work 
Popular Educator 
Yenowine’s News ( Mil- 


W.H. Small. Christian Register for 


A meri- 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Chicago Tribune 
New York Mail and 


Portrait. Collier's Once a Week 


New York 
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TRIALs OF AN Epitor. Brooklyn Citizen for January 20. 

Lonpon Literary Men. Olive Logan. Detroit Tribune, 
Kansas City Times for December 30. 

Lonpon Literary Women. Olive Logan. Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, Detroit Tribune, Philadelphia Times for January 13. 

ReapinGc tn Farmers’ Famities. Edward E. Hale. Book 
News for January. 

Tuomas Netson Pace. With Portrait. 
January. 

Wit ann Humor—O.tp anp New. 
North American Review for January. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. With Portrait. 
News for January. 

New Hampsutre Sentinev. Historical Number. January 2. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. W. L. Falconer. 
December 29. 

James Bryce. E. S. Nadal. 

Ropert ELsMerRe. 
quan for February. 

Women 1n LireraturE—Do Tuoey Make Money? Alice 
Strictland. Zfochk for February 18. 

Tue Sprincrietp Repusiican. Historical Sketch. With 
Illustrations. Pager World for January. 

SPRINGFIELD RepuBiican. Historical Number. December 8. 

Perctvat Lowe.i. Literary World for January 19. 

Frank C. Hiceorns. With Portrait. Journalist for Janu- 
ary 19. 

Tuomas Cartyce. With Portrait. Literature for January 12. 

How To Hotp THe Pen. Phonographic World for January. 

Hon. Witiram E. Barrett. With Portrait. Journalist 
for January 5s. 

Newsparer HEADLINES. 
for January 5 

Some Women Writers (Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, 
Mrs. Burnett, Miss Murfree, Mrs. Chanler). With Portraits. 
Etelka Fashion Album for January. 

THe AMERICAN Nove.. 
January 5. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND: 
Williamson. Magazine of Art for February. 

Tue Art or Ercuinc. H. R. Robertson. 
Furnisher for January. 

Tue Perits oF AMERICAN 
Harper's Bazar for January 12. 

BusINEss AND INSPIRATION. 
for January 17. 

NoTe-Books AND IMAGINATION. Julian Hawthorne. A mer- 
ica for January 10. 

Some Foreicn Liprartes. 
Companion for January 10. 

Joun Ruskin. With Portrait. Dr. Charles Waldstein. 
Harper's Magazine for February. 

Wa .tack’s REMINISCENCES OF THACKERAY. 
Harper's Magazine for February. 

On a Certain INsUBORDINATION oF FicTiTIous CHAR- 
acters. Atlantic Monthly for January. 

Tue Days Wuen I Went Journa.ina. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for February. 

NaTHAnieL Hawtuorne. R. H. Stoddard. Lippincott’s 
Magazine for February. 

Tue True Story or Por’s Deatu. Eugene L. Didier. 
New York Star, Chicago News for January 6. 

How an AMERICAN WroTE A CHAPTER OF THE VIRGINIANS. 
American Press Company. Mew York Star, Cincinnati 
Telegram, Chicago News for January 20. 


Book News for 
Edmund Kirke. 


Literary 


Critic for 


Critic for January 19. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. Chautau- 


Frank J. Bonnelle. /ournalist 


Anna L. Dawes. Critic for 


Irs Risk. C.N. 
Decorator and 
Humor. T. W. Higginson. 
Julian Hawthorne. A merica 


F. M. Bicknell. Youth's 


G. W. Curtis. 


An Ex-Editor. 


Books oF 1888. Literary World for January s. 
Tue Graves or Keats AND SHetigy. Eugene L. Didier. 
Chicago News, New York Star for January 27. 


A Prea ror Humor. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly 
for February. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Fanny Davenport is writing a life of 
her father, E. L. Davenport. 
The “Life of Lincoln,” in the February 


Century, contains three chapters of especial 
interest. 


Ginn & Company announce an “ Introduction 
to the Poetry of Robert Browning,” by William 
John Alexander. 


The Critic of January 19 publishes a sketch 
of Professor Bryce, author of “The American 
Commonwealth.” 


George Kennan is to deliver a course of 
lectures during February before the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston. 

“ Walter Scott at Work” is the title of an 
illustrated article by E. H. Woodruff in the 
February Scribner's. 


Rand, McNally, & Co., of Chicago, have in 
press a book by G. O. Shields, entitled “ Cruis- 
ings in the Cascades.” 


Of the 50,000 copies of the “ Encyclopedia 


Britannica” that have been issued, 40,000 have 
been sold in the United States. 


Jules Verne contributes to the Forum for 
February a satirical description of a great 
American editor in the year 2,889. 

An edition of “ Ben Hur” in raised letters for 
the blind has just been published. 
half a dozen thick octavo volumes. 

The scene of Blanche Willis Howard’s new 
story, “ The Open Door,” is laid in Germany. 
Miss Howard is now living in Stuttgart. 

Professor D. A. Sargent, of Harvard, con- 
tributes to the February Scribner's a paper on 
“ The Physical Development of Women.” 

L. B. Pease, publisher of the Woonsocket 
Evening Reporter, has bought from George B. 
Arnold the Woonsocket Patriot for $6,250. 

George Routledge & Sons will publish in 
February translations of Daudet’s “ Recollec- 


It makes 
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tions of a Man of Letters,” and Guy de Mau- 
passant’s “ Sur L’Eau.” The volumes will be 
illustrated. 


Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass., offers 
$150 in ten prizes for the best essays on cer- 
tain household topics, submitted before March 2. 


“The American Fournal of Insanity” is 
the attractive name of a monthly magazine pub- 
lished at the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
N. Y. 


Jefferson Davis has written a paper entitled 
“Who was to blame for Andersonville?” which 
will be published in the orth American 
Review. 

Mrs. Deland’s “ John Ward, Preacher,” has 
already reached the twentieth thousand, with 
no sign that the popular interest in it is 
diminishing. 

List & Francke, Leipzig, Germany, have 
issued a new catalogue comprising works on 
general geography, voyages around the world, 
and Americana. 

The Mew York World of January 20 pub- 
lished Max O’Rell’s new book on the United 
States, complete, in three and one-half pages of 
its regular issue. 

Brentano will issue early in February a new 
book, entitled “ Frederick Struther’s Romance,” 
by Albert Ulmann, one of the publishers of the 
Jewelers’ Weekly. 


Eugene M. Camp, of the PAtladelphia Times, 
contributes to the number of Harper's Young 
People issued January 15 an article on “Be- 
coming a Journalist.” 


The second volume of Brentano’s Romantic 
Library is in press. It will contain “Tales 
Before Supper,” translated from the French of 
Gautier and Merimée. 


John D. Ross has collected his sketches on 
the “Scottish Poets in America” from the Mew 
York Home Fournal into a handsome volume, 
published by Pagan & Ross. 


The Century Company has issued an enlarged 
reproduction of the excellent map of Siberia 
published in the May Century, showing the 
route taken by George Kennan. 


Mrs. M. R. Field, — better known as “ Cath- 


arine Cole,” of the Mew Orleans Picayune, — 
has been presented with a gold medal by the 
working women of New Orleans. 


A. J. George will follow his edition of Words- 
worth’s “ Prelude ” with an edition of “ Selected 
Poems” of Wordsworth, to be published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., early this year. 


Emilie Christina Curtis,a daughter of George 
Ticknor Curtis, has a short essay in Harper's 
Magazine for February on “ The Training of 
Children’s Voices in Public Schools.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s “ Hermia Suydam,” 
which Belford, Clarke, & Co. finally concluded 
not to publish, is issued by the Current Litera- 
ture Publishing Company, New York. 


Of General Greely’s work on Arctic research 
and exploration the edition will be 4,500 copies. 
Of these 1,250 are for the Senate, 2,500 for the 
House, and 750 for the signal service. 


A dainty calendar for 1889 is issued by the 
Smith & Anthony Stove Company, of Boston, 
in six sheets tied by a ribbon, each sheet bear- 
ing a fac-simile of a water color design. 


Joel Munsel, Albany, devotes himself to 
genealogy as a specialty. A catalogue of 
genealogy and biography recently issued by 
him contains more than a thousand titles. 

“Raleigh Westgate; or, Epimenides in 
Maine,” by Helen Kendrick Johnson (Mrs. 
Rossiter Johnson ), will be added to Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library early in February. 


P. G. Hamerton has in press a book to be 
entitled “French and English: Education, 
Patriotism, Politics, Religion, Virtues, Customs, 
Society.” Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. 

The publishers of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”’ have issued in handsome pamphlet form 
a report of the speeches at the recent banquet 


at Cambridge celebrating the completion of the 
work. 


Thirty-seven pages of Harper's Magazine 
for February are devoted to an essay on “ The 
Work of John Ruskin,” by Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein. A portrait ot Ruskin forms the frontis- 
piece. 


La Feune Fille is the title of the monthly 
magazine which the Queen of the Belgians has 
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ust started. The Queen herself is to write 
about household affairs and theatrical matters ; 
her youngest daughter, Princess Clementine, 
will write on art and literature; and her 
daughter Stephanie, Crown Princess of Austria, 
will make the pictures. Carmen Sylva will 
write the poems. 


The number of Harper's Bazar issued Janu- 
ary II contains the first instalment of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s new story, “The Pretty 
Sister of José.” C.S. Reinhart furnishes the 
illustrations. 

“ Letters on Literature ” is the title of Andrew 
Lang’s new volume, which is to be published by 
Longmans, Green, & Company. The book is 
made up chiefly of papers contributed to the 
Independent. 

“ Griefenstein ” is the title of Marion Craw- 
ford’s latest novel, which the Macmillans will 
soon have ready. The same firm will bring out 
Mrs. Oliphant’s new book, also, — “ Neighbors 
on the Green.” 


P. F. McClure, the author of the article on 
“ Dakota,” in Harper’s Magazine for February, 
lives in Pierre, one of the Dakotan towns with 
a future, and is the commissioner of immigra- 
tion for the Territory. 


Germania, a fortnightly journal for students 
of the German language and literature, has 
been started by A. W. Spanhoofd, 801 Elm 
street, Manchester, N. H. It is something like 
Le Francais in its plan. 

The Academe is a bi-monthly magazine 
published at 4 University place, New York. 
Its mission is to discuss the more serious 
educational problems of the day, and it is ably 
edited by F. R. Burton. 


The chief increase in the books published in 
England last year was in novels. The number 
of poetical and dramatic publications was twice 
as great as in 1887. There were, altogether, 
4,960 books published during the year. 

Miss Laura Daintrey, the author of “Eros” 
and “Miss Varian, of New York,” is writing 
another novel, to be called “Fedor.” Miss 
Daintrey is the daughter of W. H. Daintrey, 
of the New York firm of Arnold & Constable. 


Nicholas P. Gilman, editor of the Literary 


World, has written a book called “ Profit 
Sharing between Employer and Employee: a 
Study in the Evolution of the Wages System,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Company will soon 
publish. 

“Vagabond Tales” is the title of a volume 
by H. H. Boyesen, which the D. Lothrop 
Company have in press. They also announce 
a story by a New York lady, which is said to be 
a refutation of some of the points in “ Robert 
Elsmere.” 


Andrew Lang says: “If all the rest of 
Tennyson’s works perished except what, we 
have in the two little books of 1830, 1833, and 
in the two known volumes of 1841, the world 
would still possess the flower and essence of 
his genius.” 

The Mew York Ledger announces that it 
has already expended over $50,000 for reading 
matter for 1889, not one line of which has yet 
been published. Fifteen thousand dollars of 
this money is for a story by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson burnett. 


The January number of the American Book- 
maker, New York, begins a new volume, and 
is full of interesting and practical matter. 
Bookbinders, printers, paper-makers, and all 
who are interested in book-making will find it 
useful and interesting. 


A recent issue of the Sz. A dbans (Vt.) Messen- 
ger contains the following: “Our readers will 
notice that our serial story this week commences 
with chapter three. The wrong plates were 
shipped, and we cannot do otherwise. The 
first of it will appear next week.” 


The biography of William Lloyd Garrison, 
by his sons, will be completed this autumn by 
the issue of the final two volumes from the 
office of the Century Company. These volumes 
cover the years 1841 to 1879. A general index 
will be added to the last volume. 


Yale men will read with interest Richard M. 
Hurd’s article on “ Athletics at Yale Univer- 
sity” in Outing for February. Full-page illus- 
trations of the various teams, together with 
running, hurdling, and pole-vaulting scenes, add 
materially to the value of the article. 


John Burroughs says in a recent letter: “I 
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have given up literature, and taken to farming. 
So far, I am well suited, and I find more health 
and satisfaction in the hoe-handle than in the 
pen-holder.” Mr. Burroughs’ farm is a large 
one, in the little town of West Park, N. Y. 


In the February Harper's Mr. Howells re- 
views the life-work of Walt Whitman apropos 
of the poet’s latest volume, “ November Boughs,” 
and then makes what he calls “a zig-zag approach 
to a great Norwegian poet,” and speaks of the 
variety of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s greatness. 


George Alfred Townsend’s private secretary 
is given as the authority for a story that the 
biography of Vice-President-elect Morton, which 
was published during the recent campaign, and 
which contained 36,000 words, was “written ” 
by Mr. Townsend in exactly thirty-six hours. 


Harper & Brothers have ready a new work, 
entitled “Our English,” by Professor A. S. 
Hill, of Harvard University. It is in five 
chapters, on the “Teaching of English,” 
“Newspaper English,” “ English in the Novel,” 
“Pulpit English,” and “ Colloquial English.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s professional life at Oxford will 
not be dealt with in his autobiography; he 
intends to give it a book all to itself. He 
could never have accomplished so much work 
were it not for his habit of early rising. Most 
of his writing has been done by early candle- 
light. 

John Morley, in his introduction to the new 
edition of Wordsworth, says: “Only two 
English writers have contributed so many lines 
of daily popularity and application. In the 
hand-books of familiar quotations Wordsworth 
fills more space than anybody, save Shake- 
speare and Pope.” 

New volumes to appear in Putnam’s Story 
of the Nations Series will be “Mexico,” by 
Susan Hale, and “ Phoenicia,” by Canon Raw- 
linson. Two new volumes in the Great Cities 
of the Republic Series are in preparation, — 
“Washington,” by Charles Burr Todd, and 
“ Boston,” by Arthur Gilman. 


The annual meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association will be held in 
New York February 13. An exhibition of type- 
setting machines will be one of the features of 


the meeting. Applications for membership may 
be sent to Colonel L. L. Morgan, secretary, 
office of the Register, New Haven, Conn. 


The Portland Transcript is publishing “ The 
Bank Tragedy,” a serial story by Mrs. Mary R. 
P. Hatch, author of “The Upland Mystery.” 
The publishers of the 7ramscript will offer a 
reward for the best guess at the plot sent to 
them by any subscriber when the story is 
about half-finished, and all the characters are 
introduced. 


Rose Terry Cooke is so much of an invalid 
that she has been compelled to lay aside all 
literary work for the present. Her new novel, 
announced nearly a year ago, has at last been 
completed by her in her odd moments of health, 
and will shortly be issued. More than this 
Mrs. Cooke will not attempt until she has 
wholly regained her health. 


Charles A. B. Shepard, of the firm of Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, died January 25. He was 
fifty-nine years old. There will probably be no 
change in the firm of which he was a member, 
for the present, at least, as the terms of partner- 
ship provide that the business shall be continued 
by the surviving partner, the interest of the 
deceased not being taken from it. 


The Epoch says: “Miss Braddon, whose 
novels have made her familiar to every Ameri- 
can, is a tall, active-minded woman of fifty-two, 
with gray hair, and a ruddy complexion. She 
is the daughter of a solicitor, and has a country 
house in the heart of the New Forest. She is 
an expert horsewoman, writes three novels a 
year, and is married to her publisher.” 


Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler has offered a 
prize of $100 for the best American essay on 
child labor. The money has been placed in the 
hands of Professor Ely, of Baltimore, secretary 
of the American Economic Association. The 
essay must be typewritten, must not exceed 
25,000 words, and must be in Professor Ely’s 
hands not later than December 2, 1889. 


The second convention of the Western 
Authors and Artists’ Club will be held in 
Kansas City, February 6. The programme in- 
cludes the reading of papers on “American 
Literature,” by John R. Musick; “The Ad- 
vance of Illustrative Art,” by H. M. Shearman; 
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“Relations of East and West,” by Mrs. Mary 
H. Ford; and “The Newspaper and _Litera- 
ture,” by Miss Mary Abarr; together with read- 
ings, the transaction of business, and a “ con- 
sultation as to merits of publishers,” which 
ought to make somebody's ears burn. 


William J. Bok says that the Mew Princeton 
Review “succeeded in losing $5,000 a year or 
more during the three years of its existence.” 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott used to say many years 
ago: “Some people keep fast horses, others 
steam yachts, but my little extravagance is 
keeping a magazine,— it costs about as much 
as a yacht, but I take more pleasure in it.” 

Lies is the truthful title of a crisp and 
sprightly weekly, — “A Journal of To-day,” — 
which has just appeared in New York. The 
following appears in an advertising column: 
“ Lies, uttered weekly, from 9 East Seventeenth 
street, New York, with Alfred Trumble as 
Chief and Responsible Liar, assisted by a 
Competent Staff of Accomplished Perjurers.” 


The first number of the Princeton College 
Bulletin is out. It is the official journal of the 
college, and is edited by President Patton. 
Several of the leading professors of the college 
are contributors. It is a magazine of about 
fifty pages, and contains, beside information about 
the college, scientific and philosophical papers 
from the professors. It will be issued quarterly. 


The January number of Sun and Shade, 
New York, contains nine beautiful photo- 
gravure and photo-gelatine pictures, and is one 
of the most attractive numbers of an art maga- 
zine ever published in this country. The next 
number of Suz and Shade will contain a de- 
scription of the processes used in the production 
of the illustrations, making a single departure 
from the policy of the magazine in having no 
letter-press. 


In the article on “ Walter Scott” in the Feb- 
ruary Scribner's appears the following state- 
ment: “Down to 1856 there had been printed 
of his ‘ Life and Works’ 7,967,369 volumes, re- 
quiring 99,592 reams of paper, which weighed 
1,245 tons. The ‘ People’s Edition’ required 
227,831 reams, or 2,848 tons of paper. The 
number of sheets used was 106,542,438, which, 
laid side by side, would cover 3,363 square 


miles. During the period when Scott was edit- 
ing the complete edition of his novels no less 
than a thousand persons, one-hundreth part of 
the population of Edinburgh, were occupied in 


the manufacture of the books.” 


Ticknor & Company’s January books are: 
“ Steadfast,” by Rose Terry Cooke; “Great 
Captains,” by Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, 
U.S. A.; “Ancient and Modern Lighthouses,” 
by Major D. P. Heap; “ Discourses on Archi- 
tecture,” by E.-E. Viollet-le-Duc; “A Hand- 
book of Christian Symbols,” by Clara Erskine 
Clement and Katherine E. Conway; and “ His 
Two Wives” (in Ticknor’s Paper Series ), by 
Mary Clemmer. 

The perfection of the process for reproduc- 
ing books by photo-engraving enables publish- 
ers to issue reprint editions of costly works at 
comparatively small expense. The most exten- 
sive reprint of this kind is that of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” in twenty-four volumes, 
which are exact fac-similes of the original Eng- 
lish edition. Now the latest English dictionary, 
absolutely unabridged and bound in cloth, is 
put on the American market at the low price of 
$1.75 a copy. Of course, international copy- 
right would stop reproductions of this kind. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward writes to the Christian 
Register, of Boston: “The correspondence in 
the Register on the subject of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
amused and interested me. I am grateful to my 
defenders, especially to Mrs. Celia Wooley, who 
has exactly hit the point with regard to Els- 
mere s visits to Madame de Netteville. Evi- 
dently, she and I have known people just as 
‘divinely stupid,’ to use her phrase.” Mrs. 
Ward denies the rumor that she is coming to 
New York, and adds: “I certainly cannot visit 
the States during the coming year, though my 
husband and I have long wished to see them. 

My time for the next eighteen months is 
more than taken up. Three articles already 
promised for magazines must be my maximum. 
Iam most anxious to get to undisturbed work 
on a new story,which has been planned for some 
time. In February, if my health allows me to 
finish it in time, there will, I hope, be an article 
of mine in the Mineteenth Century, which will 
touch the point of ‘testimony,’ among others.” 





